THE    STAR-SPANGLED    MANNER
The building was vast Gallery after gallery was
stacked with objects of every conceivable kind.
American social history crowded in upon one at
every turn. There were glittering stacks of glass,
ranging from the common cinnamon-coloured
vessels that were in everyday use some fifty years
ago, to the big bloated jars, filled with blues and
greens and reds which used, in the old days, to lure
the simple into chemists' shops. There were enough
old beds to give a battalion rest, and enough old cup-
boards to satisfy a thousand housewives.
Even-thing that had been part of the life of the
American people, everything that was passed or
passing, seemed to be housed within these tall
wooden walls. There were street organs, battered
and worn, but still sufficiently active to emit a
brazen cackle when I turned the handle, frightening
a group of workmen into fits. There were coloured
prints, and fire-irons, and stacks of books, and har-
moniums and statues and velocipedes. And, of
course, there were masses of vehicles, from the old
stage-coach that used to plough through acres of
mud, to the first 'flivver,* still in working order.
Among those engines was one which caught my
attention* I know nothing about engines and can
only say that this one was of a pretty shade of
yellow, though its outline struck me as needlessly
grotesque. I asked my companion what it was for.
*That's the machine Henry Ford used to work
when he was a labourer. He used to go round
repairing machines for the farmers. They laughed
at him at first, because he looked so young. But they
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